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William Birch and the culture of architecture in Philadelphia 


MICHAEL J. LEWIS 


When in late 1798 William Birch began a set of engraved views provisionally 
called ‘Philadelphia Dissected: Or, the Metropolis of America’, one of his first 
subjects was the Bank of the United States, the city’s newest and most important 
public building (figure 1)." He brought the project to a close two years later by 
once more drawing a bank, the Bank of Pennsylvania, that startling debut 
performance of Benjamin Henry Latrobe (figure 2). This pair of financial 
bookends lent a pleasing symmetry to The City of Philadelphia in 1800, as Birch 
now called his book. Each was a stately rectangular block, prefaced by a colossal 
pedimented portico and, in what was a novelty in the city of brick, faced with 
marble. 

Yet considered purely as architecture, the two buildings could hardly be less 
alike. The Bank of the United States was a lovely paraphrase of the Maison 
Carrée at Nimes but was affixed to a plain brick box as a frontispiece, a mask and 
not a face. Its pediment had nothing to do with the actual roof of the building 
behind. The Bank of Pennsylvania, by contrast, was a resolved formal unity in 
which image, space, and construction were finely coordinated. Its central 
domed block performed three distinct functions with one shape that was 
simultaneously the building’s principal space, principal structural unit, and 
principal visual element. And the pediment, far from being a frontispiece, was 
the extension of the roof itself. Only two years apart, these two banks represent 
two entirely different systems of thought, one advancing and one withdrawing. 
Birch may have set out to memorialize the architectural culture of eighteenth- 
century Philadelphia but he inadvertently wrote its eulogy. 

The Philadelphia that Birch first saw in 1794 was in the process of swift and 
convulsive change, but especially in architecture. The decade was dominated 
by an entirely new cast of flitting nervous figures — architects and pseudo- 
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architects hungry for public work — who crossed the stage so quickly that they 
scarcely left a trail. One cannot study their works; as with a hummingbird, we 
only know their velocity by the pitch of their movement. The few figures of 
consequence — Pierre Charles L’Enfant, William Thornton, James Hoban, 
Stephen Hallet — left their mark offstage, in Washington, and only a few 
morsels in Philadelphia, which has made them difficult to grasp. If the city of 
the eighteenth century has been studied in depth (one thinks of such pioneer- 
ing studies as Charles Peterson’s Robert Smith and George Tatum’s Philadelphia 
Georgian), as has that of the early nineteenth (e.g. the indispensable Papers of 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe), the transitional decade in between has not yet 
received its illuminating study.* And yet this was the moment, when 
Philadelphia was briefly the national capital, when it can be said to have 
discovered architecture. 

To be sure, the public had always been concerned with architecture but in the 
utilitarian sense; it had a lively curiosity about individual buildings as commodities, 
or as markers of worldly achievement. But Philadelphia had shown little interest in 
architecture in the comprehensive sense, as a professional practice that joined art, 
science, and business. This changed around 1790 and the signs are everywhere: the 
sudden rise of private academies of architecture, the first exhibition of architects’ 
drawings, the first signs of critical public discussion, a newfound demand for prints 
and views of buildings, but most of all an explosion in the variety and complexity 
of buildings that clients sought to build. In short, a city with a vigorous and durable 
building culture now developed an architectural culture. 

Usually when we speak of culture, we mean the overall ambiance and flavor 
of a particular historical social milieu. This ambiance, as sociology tells us, has 
three constituent parts. First, there are regular patterns of meaningful behavior, 
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FIGURE 1. William Birch, Bank of the United States, in Third Street (1799). 


which we call institutions. Second, there are values — the vocabularies, senti- 
ments, images of self and others, and the worldviews that articulate those 
institutions. And, finally, there is the interlocking of those institutions to form 
social structures. We might summarize these components of culture as institu- 
tions, ideas, and behavior. All worthwhile social analysis begins with these 
components, and seeks to bring into common focus all the transactions and 
patterns of meaningful behavior — individual biographies, building histories, 
social forms, institutional history — that constitute culture. Translated into 
terms of architecture, the most important pattern of behavior is patronage, the 
process by which clients formulate their needs and select architects to realize 
them. The values expressed in those processes are variously social, mercantile, 
and intellectual, and run the gamut from good taste, respectability, and sophis- 
tication to the more restless values of ambition and swagger. And, finally, the 
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BANK OF PIHNNSYILVANIA, South Second Street PHILADELPHIA. 


FIGURE 2. William Birch, Bank of Pennsylvania, South Second Street (1800). 


social structures consist of all those formal and informal, organized or loosely 
affiliated, bodies involved in building, from building committees to builders’ 
guilds (there would be no formal professional society of architects in 
Philadelphia until 1861). 

Considered this way, every aspect of architectural culture displays a new sense 
of urgency and energy in the years after 1790. Traditionally, throughout the 
eighteenth century, Philadelphia’s houses and public buildings were made 
according to vernacular building practice by builder-architects. It is perhaps 
surprising that in a city built of brick the leading builders should be carpenters. 
But carpenters found it easiest to coordinate the various building trades, includ- 
ing painters, plasterers, and glaziers. They were the ones responsible for the 
framing of the floor and raising of the roof truss, the decisive operations in the 
making of a house, while bricklayers might make their contributions in 
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piecemeal fashion. Their principal institution was the Carpenters’ Company, 
founded sometime in the early eighteenth century (its origins are unclear and we 
use the date 1724 out of convenience). A protective trade organization, like the 
medieval guilds from which it was descended, its purpose was to regulate prices, 
provide for indigent members and their families, and, like any cartel, to restrict 
entry into the trade. 

The members of the Carpenters’ Company drew the plans for virtually all of 
the city’s important buildings, but they did not design them in the modern sense, 
as an original artistic conception, either as a spatial essay or as the expression of a 
formal idea. Design was not a matter of free personal invention but of choosing a 
suitable model and adapting it to site and materials — as when Samuel Rhoads 
adapted the model of William Adam’s Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh in 1754 for 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Palladio’s Four Books of Architecture and the pattern books 
that followed in its wake offered a highly adaptable normative language that 
could be applied to buildings of any size or character. Robert Smith, the most 
successful of Philadelphia’s builder-architects, was able to inflect the Palladian 
formula to serve his Zion Lutheran Church, his Walnut Street Jail, and his 
building for the Carpenters’ Company (which Birch unaccountably did not 
engrave, perhaps because its crowded site was not suitable for the urban tableaux 
he favored).* It lent itself easily to use by gentlemen-amateur architects, such as 
William Thornton, who designed the Library Company after he ‘got some 
books and worked a few days’, or Samuel Blodgett, to whom the Bank of the 
United States is traditionally assigned.* And so while the Palladian system was 
pliable enough to solve any building type or situation, it was also sufficiently ofa 
piece to give the city a deep and satisfying sense of visual coherence. 

Only for a building of a higher order to complexity would a European 
professional be summoned. English architects were responsible for the 
Chestnut Street Theater, a specialized building type in which acoustics fig- 
ured, and the William Bingham House (1786), the finest house in the city 
(figure 3).° In these cases, the English architect worked at a distance, sending 
his drawings — as John Plaw did for William Bingham — or in the case of the 
Chestnut Street Theater, a wooden model. But such long-distance design was 
a luxury in time and money, and so such stalwarts of the Carpenters Company 
as Smith, Thomas Nevell, and William Williams dominated building in the 
eighteenth-century city. 

This is the building culture that began to change after 1790, largely as a 
consequence of Philadelphia’s new status as the national capital. If the public 
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FIGURE 3. William Birch, View in Third Street (c. 1800). 


became preoccupied by architecture, it was because the federal government was 
as well, one of its first duties being the design and construction of the District of 
Columbia. This was the country’s first coordinated ensemble of public archi- 
tecture and it was only natural that the public that was paying for it should be 
interested, and that its reverberations eventually make themselves felt in more 
humble buildings. All this increased the velocity of architectural ideas, as did the 
appearance of hopeful architects in Philadelphia, hungry (figuratively and 
literally) for work. 

The modern definition holds that a professional architect is one formally 
trained who makes his living by the design of buildings, and not their construc- 
tion. By this definition, Philadelphia had no true architects until the end of the 
eighteenth century. Although Benjamin Henry Latrobe is acknowledged as the 
first, strictly speaking he was merely the first to be successful, for every year 
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seemed to bring one or two aspirants. Etienne Sulpice Hallet arrived in 
Philadelphia in 1790, having trained in Paris, and promptly anglicized his 
name as Stephen Hallet. In 1794 there arrived Joseph Bowes, who announced 
his intention to follow ‘the business of Architecture in all its departments’.” In 
1795 there followed Christopher Myers, offering ‘plans and elevations for 
houses from the simplest to the most suberb [sic]’.. And in 1797, Christopher 
Minifee sailed into Philadelphia, offering plan for mansions and public buildings 
‘on the shortest notice possible’.? 

Others followed Hallet’s lead, including Claudius Falize and Pierre Lacour, 
who billed themselves as ‘Architects from Paris’.'° If they were indeed from 
Paris, they came indirectly, cast off by the revolution in France or its sequel in 
Haiti. Lacour had been in New York, where he made the drawing for Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant’s Federal Hall there (figure 4). And Falize seems to have been 
in Haiti, evidently fleeing the slave uprising of 1791. No buildings are known by 
them, and they might not have had time to design any: they opened a drawing 
academy on South Third Street where they taught from nine until seven (with a 
two-hour lunch break). Despite their billing, they do not sound like architects. 
Falize seems to have been a surveyor, whose talent lay in drawing ‘the views 
of countries and gentlemen’s estates, in water colours and thick kinds — takes 
copies of draughts, geographic, topographic and charts, and pastes them on linen’."" 

But William Birch himself showed that there was no need for professional 
architectural training if one had advanced technical expertise in a related field, 
such as painting and print-making. He belonged to that class of semi-professional 
architects who could make an intelligent and graceful plan for a house, as he 
showed with Springfield, his own country house, and Montebello, his house for 
General Samuel Smith just outside Baltimore. Besides art, one might come to 
architecture by way of surveying, landscape gardening, or military engineering, as 
L’Enfant did. Besides laying out the plan of the new city of Washington, DC — 
the kind of topographic study for which an engineer ought to be qualified — he 
was also capable of designing a building as complex as the Robert Morris house 
(figure 5), a house of unusual voluptuousness and plastic richness. The failure of 
Morris that led to the abandonment of the house has unfairly suggested that the 
house was an aesthetic failure, a prejudice that Latrobe’s abuse of the design did 
much to bolster — as did Birch’s own view, which shows the building as a 
picturesque folly, veiled by trees and derided by gawkers. 
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FIGURE 4. Pierre Charles L’Enfant, Federal Hall, New York, Federal Hall, engraving by 
Peter Lacour (Massachusetts Magazine, June 1789). 


This raucous jumble of real architects and pseudo-architects, builder-architects 
and gentleman-architects, could align in surprising ways. Gentleman-amateurs 
happily made common cause with contractor-builders, with whom their 
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FIGURE §. William Birch, An Unfinished House, in Chesnut Street [i.e. house of Robert 
Morris]. 


relationship was benignly symbiotic. Having no intellectual pretensions to be 
creators of original form, builders worked freely with amateurs such as William 
Thornton or John Dorsey, the prolific designer of the original Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts (built a few years too late, alas, to be included among 
Birch’s views, although it surely would have been included). Dorsey’s builder was 
Owen Biddle, who was capable of designing a building as substantial as the Arch 
Street Meeting, but who had no personal ambition to be regarded as a designer. '* 

Together, these professionals and pseudo-professionals account for the new 
vibrancy that flares across the buildings of Philadelphia in the 1790s. They 
brought with them a living knowledge of the newest currents of architectural 
thought, particularly the new doctrine of the picturesque. This was the moment 
when the English landscape designer Humphrey Repton was winning fame 


with his doctrine of grasping the essence of a landscape intuitively, at the first 
encounter, after which he would immediately prepare his designs while the 
impression was still fresh. This seems to have been what Christopher Myers was 
getting at in his advertisement where he spoke of ‘producing decorative or 
picturesque effect in domains, pleasure grounds, and chases, sketching the ideas 
of gentlemen on the spot, so as to collect the aim of their intentions, and make 
them subservient to the rules of practice’."? 

Unfortunately in no case can we definitely assign a building to Myers, or to 
any of his contemporaries. Such neoclassical gems as Henry Pratt’s Lemon Hill 
(1800) or that prodigy of excess, Cooke’s Building (1794), remain authorless. In 
only one instance does an immigrant appear to have been given a substantial job: 
Joseph Bowes may well have designed the octagonal workhouse that was added 
to the rear of the Walnut Street Jail in 1795, for he made the drawing that was 
published in the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine (figure 6).'* Perhaps the unpro- 
ven émigrés were not given a chance to prove themselves, and most of the 
lucrative commission buildings remained in the hands of local builder- 
architects, as at Pennsylvania Hospital, where the crucial central block was 
assigned to carpenter David Evans in 1796. 

The growing numbers of professionals from abroad could only point out the 
shortcomings of the city’s carpenter-builders who, aware of their shortcomings, 
found themselves at a competitive disadvantage. At the same time, their newly 
arrived and friendless competitors had need of immediate employment. This 
convergence of interests must account for the rash of short-lived architectural 
academies that flourished in the 1790s.'* Two opened in 1794 alone: Falize and 
Lacour’s ‘academy of Drawing’, and Joseph Bowes’s evening class in “drawing in 
architecture, landscape &c’.'° In 1796/1797 and again in 1797/1798, Stephen 
Hallet conducted an ‘Evening School of Architecture’.'? In 1797 there also 
opened Christopher Minifee’s ‘architectural evening drawing school . . . in 
which will be taught, the rudiments of the art, on the most modern and 
improved system, as obtained under the first London masters’.'* 

Most of these schools aspired to teach drawing — and not comprehensive 
programs in architecture — for accurate and expressive rendering was the 
primary skill that distinguished the professional architect from the builder.'? 
Of course, the active practical builder could not attend class during the day, 
which is why most of these schools were conducted in the evening. From 
example, Hallet taught from six to nine in the evening, Bowes from seven to 
nine (his advertisement explicitly read that “Tradesmen will be taught’). There 
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FIGURE 6. Joseph Bowes, Plan and Elevation of the Jail at Philadelphia (Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine, Vol. 1, no. 2, February 1798). 
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was one curious late exception: John Hills insisted on drawing by daylight, ‘as 
drawing cannot be executed by candle light, which is so pernicious to the 
eyes’.”° His school opened in 1807, offering ‘the theory of Civil Architecture 
in all its branches’, with classes held Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from nine 
to noon, and again from two ‘until dark’).** 

The public was clearly interested in the fruit of these drawing schools. In May 
1795 an exhibition was held at the short-lived National College of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture and Engraving, known popularly as the Columbianum, 
and among the 134 objects exhibited (the first nineteen listed in the catalogue 
were by William Birch) were a number of drawings by five architects or 
builders.** Only Joseph Bowes, who exhibited ‘Sundry pieces of 
Architecture’, was an immigrant and the others were all native Philadelphians: 
Robert Smith, William Williams, John Sproul, and Abraham Colladay. Their 
designs seem not to have been visionary but such practical subjects as ‘a dancing 
assembly’ (Sproul) and a “draft of the wood-work of a Steeple built at Lancaster’ 
(Colladay). Remarkably, two of the exhibitors were dead, Williams and Smith, 
his father-in-law, who had died eighteen years earlier. There can be no stronger 
sign that these drawings were no longer seen as means to an end, and therefore 
disposable, but were valuable secondary artifacts of the culture of architecture.” 

Yet another sign of the public’s growing literacy in things architectural was 
the new phenomenon of namedropping. An émigré would not boast of his 
connection to a prominent British architect unless he fully expected the public 
to recognize the name. Christopher Myers made a point of boasting that he had 
been ‘clerk to Sir William Chambers, architect, for some years’.”* (The name- 
dropping did not help; soon he was in Washington, DC, working for the 
Potowmac Company as engineer, and he died three years later.)*> Likewise, 
the chief credential of Joseph Bowes was that he was ‘Draftsman for several years 
past, to the celebrated Robert Adams [sic.], Esq. Architect in London’.*® So too, 
evidently, was Christopher Minifee, who called himself ‘architect from the 
Adams’s, London’.*” Before the Revolution, such easygoing familiarity was 
not the case. A pupil of a prominent English architect might advertise his 
connection to ‘the great architect of the Adelphia Buildings at Ducham 
Yard’ — as William Williams did in 1773 — without ever giving his name as 
Robert Adam.** 

These stray references to Adam and Chambers suggest that the literate public 
was speaking knowledgeably about architecture in the 1790s, and that there was 
an emerging culture of criticism. Certainly the five architectural competitions 
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held in Philadelphia between 1789 and 1793 did much to advance that culture, 
for they demonstrated that architectural designs might be subjected to the 
comparative analysis that is the basis of all critical judgment.*? Perhaps the 
earliest indication of lively public interest in architectural aesthetics came in 
1786 with a letter in the Pennsylvania Evening Herald, entitled “To the gentlemen 
builders in Market-street’.7° An ingenious plea for the building of uniform 
houses, it marks the beginning of architectural criticism in Philadelphia. 
Observing that the conclusion of the Revolution had brought a building 
boom to Philadelphia, the anonymous author argued for ‘ the propriety of 
building your houses in some degree of uniformity with each other’ by means 
of even cornices and story heights: 


There perhaps never was, since the first settlement of the country, such an 
opportunity offered of ornamenting the city with a range of uniform buildings 
in so central a part. Should some of you incline to run your stories higher than the 
rest, and thus break the range of windows, faces, eves, &c. you would most 
certainly lose the effect intended to be produced: and, tho’ separately considered 
as a detached building, such a house might every way be more admired — yet 
being intermixed with others, it would excite such a disagreeable mixed idea, as 
rather to disgust than please. 


He went on to speak of the stirring effect that regularity has on the viewer, as 
when one sees matched teams of horses or the identical uniforms of Prussian 
soldiers. He distinguished landscape, where variety is desirable, from architec- 
ture, where uniformity was a virtue. Whoever the author was, he was well 
informed about modern garden theory, understanding that in ‘gardening and 
rural improvements, it is the fashion to pursue nature, and diversify the scene’. 

He also knew the building history of Philadelphia, and well enough to speak 
knowledgeably about the work of Robert Smith, who we learn here was the 
godfather of the Philadelphia row house: 


I do not mean by speaking of the market, to confine the idea of uniformity to the 
High-street fronts; for those on Third-street, being more in number, will have the 
finer effect, if order is observed. I would not wish to draw the public eye on the 
errors committed in many parts of the town by contiguous buildings of unequal 
height; but if you, gentlemen, who are now laying so many foundations at the 
same time, should cast your eyes around you, examples would soon present 
themselves of the faults I wish you to avoid — If you ask for a contrast, please 
to observe the three houses in Second-street, below Walnut-street, built some 


years ago by Smith, that ingenious architect. An attention to uniformity, at a very 
trifling additional expence, has produced the most pleasing effect.*' 


Besides referring to Smith, the author cited the example of Palladio and 
even the formal town plan of Bath, showing an ease with architectural 
points of reference that makes one curious to know who this first critic of 
architecture was.** 

Whoever he was, his claim that uniformity would add ‘real additional value to 
your improvements’ was persuasive, to judge by the evidence in The City of 
Philadelphia. In the fourteen years between the letter in the Evening Herald and 
the appearance of Birch’s book, a number of prominent uniform rows were 
built. One handsome row of four houses was soon built on the north side of 
Arch Street, and Birch exploited its regularity to anchor his view of the Second 
Presbyterian Church (figure 7). And High Street, from Ninth Street (1799) showed 
an even more ambitious row to the left, its sweeping continuity emphasized by 
the marble belt course above the second story windows (figure 8). Once these 
experiments were prominently published, all that remained was to take the idea 
of regularity and apply it to an entire urban block, as was done around 1800 by 
Thomas Carstairs (figure 9).5? In terms of impact, the anonymous critic’s essay 
must count as the most influential in Philadelphia history. 

Nonetheless, implicit behind the letter are still the sturdy Palladian certainties 
that buildings are to be judged according to taste and uniformity; there was no 
sign yet of the coming neoclassical insistence on that Greek values of simplicity 
and chastity. A dozen years later, an anonymous reviewer praised Samuel 
Blodgett’s Bank of the United Sates on just these criteria. He contrasted its 
‘true taste and knowledge’ with the work of earlier American builders who were 
not aware 


on how solid a basis the antients established their principles, have vainly imagined 
themselves able to make improvements; but whose futile endeavours have only 
produced a multiplicity of incongruous parts, awkwardly huddled together, fati- 
guing the eye and distracting the attention. On viewing this building, the first 
impression is, one plain and beautifully proportioned whole. On a more [close] 
inspection, the eye searching for decoration, is richly gratified, finds every thing of 
its proper size and in its proper place, splended [sic] with neatness, nothing 
deficient, yet nothing crowded, sufficiently striking but not abruptly obtrusive, 
combining to form an elegant exhibition of simple grandeur and_ chaste 
magnificence.** 
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FIGURE 7. William Birch, Arch Street, with the Second Presbyterian Church (1799). 


This, in a nutshell, was the central neoclassical insight, that nobility in architecture 
was a matter of restraint and sobriety, and that these qualities were best learned not 
in the works of Palladio but in the architecture of classical antiquity. The reviewer 
emphasized this by pointing out that the proportions of Blodgett’s portico were 
close to those of the Maison Carrée at Nimes (a building that he had already 
paraphrased in his 1792 project for the United States capitol).** It did not matter 
that the Bank was praised as ‘a truly Grecian Edifice’, since the essential distinction 
between Greek and Roman architecture was still imperfectly known. Again, one 
wonders who the unknown critic was (although there is always the possibility that 
the architect anonymously reviewed his own building). 
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FIGURE 8. William Birch, High Street, from Ninth Stree (1799). 


Birch is an eloquent witness to Philadelphia’s changing culture of building, 
but in one respect — the spatial art of architecture — he was silent. His chief 
interest in buildings lay in their expressive relationship to their setting, either in 
the city or in nature. Interior views are almost completely absent from his 
published work, a surprising omission at a time when such views were a well- 
developed genre. As a result, he missed the way that new spatial insights were 
radically transforming Philadelphia’s interiors in the years he was establishing his 
practice. At the time of his arrival, architectural planning was still conducted 
according to Palladian practice. Rooms were generally squares and rectangles of 
simple numerical proportions, arranged in interlocking fashion so that a room 
measuring 1 by 1 might lead to another measuring 1 to 2, and in turn to another 
measuring 2 to 3. This practice gave an ordered and active rhythm to the interior 
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FIGUREQ. Thomas Carstairs, The Plan and Elevation of the South Buildings in Sansom 
Street in the City of Philadelphia, c. 1800 (Library Company of Philadelphia). 


but its expressive range was limited. It was not capable of much variety, surprise, 
or contrast — those picturesque values swept in by the neoclassical revolution, 
and which distinguish the brilliantly convoluted spatial sequences of Robert 
Adam, James Wyatt, and John Soane. 

Ina general sense Birch was aware of this. He knew that a fashionable country 
house required rooms of different shapes and sizes, but he was not able to thread 
them together to make a compact unity, as his cumbersome plan of Montebello 
proves.*° And so his view of William Hamilton’s Woodlands (figure 10) — in 
his subsequent Country Seats of the United States (1808) — presents landscape, 
building, and nature as a unified tree-occluded tableau, giving no indication that 
it boasts the most radical and furiously original planning in all of eighteenth- 
century Philadelphia. 

Woodlands is the first building to explode the restricted spatial repertoire of 
Palladian planning, which was swept away in the years of Birch’s activity 
although his exterior views give little sign of it. This is regrettable, since this 
was the most consequential change in Philadelphia architecture. In the case of 
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FIGURE 10. William Birch, Woodlands, the Seat of Mr. W™. Hamilton, Pennsylv* 
(1808). 


Woodlands, it seems to have been the act of a cosmopolitan gentleman-amateur. 
Hamilton inherited Woodlands in 1747, at the age of two, at which time the 
estate on the Schuylkill River comprised 356 acres. He doubled it in size by the 
end of the Revolution, when he sailed to England with the express purpose of 
transforming his estate to conform to English landscape practice. ‘The verdure 
of England’, he wrote after his arrival there late in 1784, 


is its greatest beauty, and my endeavors shall not be wanting to give the 
Woodlands some resemblance of it. Having observed with attention the nature, 
variety, and extent of the plantations of shrubs, trees and fruits and consequently 
admired them, I shall (if God grants me a safe return to my own country) endeavor 
to make it smile in the same useful and beautiful manner. 


And this he did. Upon his return from England in 1786, To the front he placed 
the pleasure garden, ‘formed into walks, in every direction, with borders of 
flowering shrubs and trees. Between are lawns of green grass, frequently mowed 
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FIGURE II. Plan of the Woodlands, after alterations and additions of 1786-1789. 


to make them convenient for walking, and at different distances, numerous 
copse[s] of the native trees, interspersed with artificial groves, which are set with 
trees collected from all parts of the world.*” But even more in line with English 
practice, he used screens of foliage ‘to prevent the entirety of estate being taken 
in at a glance, so that a spectator will be agreeably surprised to find that what 
terminated this prospect only served as an introduction to new beauties and 
varieties’.** 

Something like this delightful array of changing vistas recurred in Hamilton’s 
transformed interior (figure 11). The journey through the house took one from 
an octagonal vestibule to an apse-ended grand salon, thence to cubic corner 
rooms, and finally unequal parlors at either end (one an oval and the other a cube 
with a semi-circle at either end). It was an essay in spatial thought, and nothing 
like it existed in American architecture, let alone Philadelphia architecture. By 
comparison, the additions Hamilton made to the exterior — he doubled it in 
width and added a colossal portico — are tame. 

The unusual sophistication of the Woodland interior has been ascribed to an 
unknown English designer, and John Plaw, John Soane, and Robert Adam have 
all been proposed as candidates.*? An alternative model suggests that Hamilton 
designed the interior himself, inspired by his close inspection of English estates 
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FIGURE 12. James Paine, Mansion House, Doncaster, England (1746-1748). 


and the pattern books of Isaac Ware and William Watt, which he adapted with 
the assistance of his builder, John Child.*° It is an attractive scenario, although 
only one of Hamilton’s architectural books has been identified. This is James 
Paine’s Plans, Elevations and Sections of the Mansion House of Doncaster (1751), and 
his copy, bearing Hamilton’s signature, survives in the collection of the Wagner 
Free Institute of Science in Philadelphia.*" The Mansion House was an early 
work of Paine, who was born in 1717 and represented the generation previous 
to that of Adam and Soane, the mid-Georgian generation that achieved maturity 
around 1750. 

To be sure, the Manson House looks nothing like the Woodlands 
(figure 12), which is hardly surprising as it was built as a public entertainment 
facility for the mayor of Doncaster — a building type for which there was a 
brief vogue in the mid-eighteenth century, as mansion houses had recently 
been built in London, York and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The real resemblance to 
Woodlands is not in elevation but the plan, which is a similar spatial config- 
uration of an octagonal vestibule set between oval salons that represents 
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FIGURE 13. Plan of Mansion House, Doncaster, Doncaster, from William Hamilton’s 
signed copy of James Paine, Plans, Elevations and Sections of the Mansion House of Doncaster, 
1751 (Wagner Free Institute of Science). 


precisely one half the plan of the Woodland (figure 13). Here was all that 
Bingham needed by way of spatial inspiration to convert his Palladian house to 
something far grander and more monumental. (It also has the great merit of 
explaining the mystery of Woodlands, which is the curious sense that it is not 
so much a house but rather a sublimated public building, with its festive array 
of salons and reception rooms.) 

The Woodlands sets the high water mark of Philadelphia’s older tradition of 
carpenter-builders and gentleman-architects. It shows that on the eve of the 
arrival of the national government in Philadelphia, there was already in 
Philadelphia the germ of a sophisticated architectural culture, which knew 


English and European architecture at first hand, could choose discerningly 
from among sources, and adapt them to make an architectural essay as thor- 
oughly resolved as the Woodlands. But it marked the outer limits of what the 
partnership between gentleman-amateur and carpenter-builder, working 
together, could accomplish. 

A fascinating instance of this marriage of convenience came in 1793 with the 
crisis over the building of the Capitol in Washington. In that year, the execution 
of William Thornton’s design for the Capitol was not turned over for execution 
to a local builder, as had been the case with his 1789 Library Company design, 
but to a formally trained architect, Stephen Hallet. The choice of Hallet made 
sense, for the Capitol had a range of technical problems — such as the vaults that 
required some knowledge of spherical geometry — that would have challenged 
a seasoned carpenter-builder. But once Hallet began to take liberties with 
Thornton’s design, introducing elements of his own project into it, there 
came the inevitable clash. The meeting that President Washington requested 
on 15 July 1793, which was to arbitrate between Hallet and Thornton, pitted 
two cultures against one another. 

As in a duel, Thornton and Hallet each brought his seconds. Thornton 
brought William Williams and Thomas Carstairs, two of Philadelphia’s most 
accomplished carpenters; Hallet brought a fellow architect, James Hoban (and 
also Samuel Blodgett, the superintendent of public buildings). Thomas Jefferson 
presided in his role as Secretary of State, making the meeting the first significant 
gathering of architects in American history.*” At issue was the turning of 
Thornton’s insufficiently studied plans into buildable three-dimensional con- 
struction. Williams offered a series of practical builder’s improvisations, such as 
changing the height of the galleries so they would not block the windows, and 
spanning the intercolumniations with concealed brick arches. Jefferson was 
dismayed by these structural ad libs (‘substituting one deformity for another’), 
and wearily adjudicated the dispute in piecemeal fashion, as the construction 
languished for another eight years until design authority and construction 
authority were united in the person of Latrobe. 

The travails of the Capitol show the limits of the building culture of 
Philadelphia, as it was asked to perform tasks to which it was no longer the 
equal. Birch himself, with his competent but belabored architectural designs, 
was also part of this final act of the era of gentleman-amateurs and contractor- 
builders. One must not simplify this process. It is a mistake to believe with that 
Latrobe’s arrival professional architects dislodged Philadelphia’s builder- 
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FIGURE 14. William Birch, South East Corner of Third, and Market Streets (1799). 


architects. On the contrary, it forced builders to elevate themselves to the status 
of professionals through self-study, travel, and private instruction in drawing. It 
is a conspicuous fact that most of the significant architects of nineteenth-century 
Philadelphia were former carpenters who had learned to render, and started 
winning architectural competitions with eye-catching renderings. Most would 
take classes at one of the public institutions that succeeded the ephemeral 
academies of the 1790s, especially the drawing school of the Franklin 
Institute.47 Among them were the lions of the profession: Thomas U. Walter, 
John Notman, Stephen Button, Samuel Sloan, and John McArthur. 

Birch’s views depict this culture of ambitious builders at this moment of 
transition, just as they were starting to refashion themselves as architects. 
Cooke’s Building shows the new sensibility, and prophesies the course of 
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FIGURE 15. View of Several Public Buildings in Philadelphia [from left to right: Congress 
Hall, State House, American Philosophical Society Hall, Hall of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, and Carpenters’ Hall]. From Columbian Magazine (1790). 


Philadelphia’s nineteenth-century architecture (figure 14). One can enjoy the 
hectic amiability of its facade, with its stuttering repetitions of Palladian win- 
dows, while still noticing that its architecture goes no deeper than the epidermis. 
It is the solidly constructed brick box of the Philadelphia builder, and its 
whimsical Adamesque facade has the exact same relationship that a tablecloth 
has to a table. This was characteristic of the work of the builder-turned- 
architect, who thought instinctively and unconsciously in terms of construction, 
and quite self-consciously when it came to the making of a facade. And this 
would be the pattern for much of Philadelphia’s architecture in the next 
century: empirical planning in the Palladian vernacular; solid construction in 
load-bearing masonry; and the addition of a respectable facade in one of the 
period styles, without which the building would be a sturdy but faceless 
warehouse. 
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Birch’s images spread this process along. His arresting and memorable views, 
with their sheer graphic zest, helped bring about a new attitude toward buildings 
and their place in the city. Where owners once primarily considered the use, 
cost, and materials of a building — of which its external appearance was a 
byproduct — they now began to think of making visual prodigies that would 
stand out in the street. No eighteenth-century Philadelphia renderings depict a 
building quite the way that Birch did, obliquely, palpable volumes described by 
light and shade, rising proudly over the tumult of the city. By contrast, previous 
views are correct but dry affairs of boxy shapes (figure 15). And having once seen 
Birch’s views, subsequent patrons began to demand designs that would carry 
well graphically, and might earn a place in subsequent editions. For example, a 
building like Latrobe’s Philadelphia Bank (1808) looks very sensational indeed, 
with a novel Gothic style and dramatic billboard of a facade — and Birch quite 


obligingly included it in his revised edition of 1828 (figure 16). 

Like all truly radical breakthroughs, which permanently transform the way 
we see the world, Birch’s achievement has retroactively expunged its own 
radicalism. He began his career by celebrating picturesque vignettes of 
Philadelphia, and Philadelphia returned the favor by giving him a great 
many more to celebrate. His City of Philadelphia is one of those rare historical 


objects that is both result and catalyst — it is the document of a historical 
process, even as it is perhaps the most important factor in the fulfillment of 


FIGURE 16. William Birch, Philadelphia Bank (1828). 


that process. 
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